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1912 
April 4 


Fish Hawk 


CONCORD. 

First Fish Hawk. He appeared flying low over the 
river at 6.30 P.M., just as we were sitting down to supper. 
Heading straight for ray hawk pole rising above the flooded 
meadow on the Bedford shore, he alighted on it for an 
instant, no more than closing his great wings before spreahLing 
them again. Then he came towards us, low over the water until, 
at a distance of scarce ten yards, he wheeled directly in 
front of our window and made off up river. His near approach 
to a great flock of Fox Sparrows, feeding in the path in 
front of the cabin, sent them scurrying off in every direction. 
One flew against the window in its flight and was so 
stunned that it sat for many minutes in our little barberry 
bush, palpitating visibly. 

^The Fox Sparrows continue to increase about 


Fox Sparrows the cabin, attracted by the hemp, rape and millet seed 


and 
Juneos 



we throw out for them and by the shelter which the hill 
affords from the icy northerly winds. We counted 17 this 
morning and 34 about sunset this evening, all feeding to¬ 
gether in the path and on the banking in front of the 
cabin, with eleven Juncos. They sang at frequent inter¬ 
vals all through the day in the pines on the hillside, 


somethmes singly, sometimes two or three at once, giving 

Some 

us a delightfiuL serenade./ Of the Juncos joined in with 
their simple trills interspersed with the low liquid notes 
seldom heard at seasons other than this. 

Apparently there were no Phoebes about the hill 
to-day but I heard one singing in Pine Park. The Swallows 
seem to have wholly disappeared^] 
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r at blue 

• Herortp 

at immense 
height 


Ca/gada Qeese 

ml t ti-\p 

at are at 


helr-:ht 


At 2 P. v '. I saw two great Clue Herons flying over 
the Farm towards the north-e .at at an elevation "of- fully 
a, mile , one following closely 1 .. the woke of the other. 

For the most port they flapped their wings steadily and 
ceaselessly but twice I saw one of them sail for the dis¬ 
tance of a few rods on set wings, I cannot remember ever 

before seeing Herons of any kind flying at go great a height 

" \ ' '• , ^ \ , 

As I was passing through t Jirch Field at 4,30 P, 

I- heard the distant honk of a Ooose, given twice. A moment 
later the flock of 36 Canada Ceese appeared so very high 
in air that they looked no 'larger than bluebirds. Heeding 
due north oyer reen Field they were soon out of sight 
nor did X again hear then call. They were flying in the 
usual V-forraavion. They must have been at least a mile 
above the en th. Prely have I witnessed anything of the 
kind so impressive. 
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Fay 5 


Feeding 
Habits of the 
lit tern 


Fit: crii 
feeding , on 
on,all prey. 


•s dr. and Fro* r/llllam tone a id I were paddling 
Op'river about 10 A., d,, we saw n -snail, dull-colored 
Fittern, evide tly a female, a leaking along the margin of 
the water at “Hunt 1 s Pond'* (a small marsh-bordered lagoon 
extending back from the river) . At.first the bird seemed 
to be trying to elude our observation, but soon she ceased 
to show any fear of vn a ad gave 11 her attention to a 
systematic quest for food. Paddling slowly or merely 
drifting In the canoes when, the light wind served, we kept 
within thirty yards of her for fully half an hour, using 
our glasses freely* During this time she covered a distance 
of sixty or seventy yards, walking very slowly along the 
grassy shore in a crouching attitude, :1th head and neck 
drawn in. Four tines she stopped, extended her neck to 
Itr full length about on a level with her breast, 1th 
bill pointing somewhat downward, remained fixed and statuesque 
in this? attitude for sever 1 seconds, and then thrust her 
bill down into the shallow water with a.quick, decided 
movement, yet not much swifter than that of a hungry Fowl 
picking up a kernel of corn, 0n each occasion she brought 
up some small object which certainly was neither a fish 
nor a frog and ’which we thought .must be the larva of some 
: ter insect, perhaps a dragon-"ly or a caddis worm, 

'Shaking it once or twice 8 cl holding it in her bill only a 
second or two, she swallowed it easily a id -with much ^ 
apparent gratification, as if it were a peculiarly palatable 













bittern 
dealing -1th 

s nail 

Horned Pout 


morsel. Then she would resume her slow, measured stalk 
around the edge of the lagoon. At length a male Bittern 
appeared on sing, alighted near her and pumped twice* 

Boon after this she appeared from "behind a mass of dead 
grass and other rubbish,hearing in the tip of her bill a 
K pm- -'out about five inches in lerigth. Just how or where 
she(had)captured it we failed, unfortunately, to observe 
but we had a rare opportunity of seeing exactly how she 
finally dealt with it. After carrying it a distance of 
perhaps twenty yards over watery or very boggy ground, she 
came to a stretch Of Pm Or-/ tvrf and stepped t.v-re, V 
Placing it on the ground, she struck downward at it with 
her -bill dozens of times, not excitedly or even vigorously 
but in a curiously cool and deliberate way, making only 


one or two thrusts each minute and causing after them as 
if to tch the effeot. Probably this was done for the 
purpose of killing the Pout ' ut so f r an we could see it 
did not once show any signs of life. After a few minutes 
spent- in this way the- bittern began to lift he fish well 
above the ground and to. shake -it violently,always holding 
it by the head. e now saw that it a whitish throat v/as 
loo p; a. d somewhat lacerated, After one or two rhakes, 

■he Pit tern ■ r Xtl, a tab it again and again as it lay on 
the gr und, always, however, deliberately and-in whatseemed 
a rather nerveless, futile way. This, with .-.any brief 


periods of inaction on the p rt of the bird, comtinudd for 
nearly twenty minutes. All the while we, in our three 









canoes, with opera gla; ses leveled steadily,, kept the bird 
under ceaseless observation. Mr. Atone' was within ten yards 
of her; Mrs. Stone and I within twenty yards. At length the 
Bittern straightened up and, holding the Pout in her bill 
by the herd, attempted to swallow it. Failing to do so, she 
shook and stabbed it -one more and then tried again. This 
was repeated about five times 'before the final gulp was made 
ar^d the fish disappeared down the bird’s throat, swelling it 
very co isoicuously for an instant. The general behavior 
and motions of the Bittern while dealing with the Pout 
before eating reminded me forcibly of those of a Grow picking 
at a piece of meat. We all thought it strange that she 
spent so much time in this wry and concluded that she must 
have clone it chiefly for the sake of reducing the resistance 
of the head of the Pout by lacerating it freely, and perhaps 
also breaking some of the long structures in order to make 
it possible to swallow, although the first attacks seemed, 
as I h ve. said, to be for the purpose of killing the fish. 

Altogether, the performance was utterly unlike what I 

• f * ' 

should have expected of a Bittern. For I had always sup¬ 
posed that such fish as the birds capture would be s: allowed 
almost instantly. Perhaps this is the case with many of them, 
But a Pout's head is so hfoad aid bony that it nay require 
just the preliminary treatment we witnessed. After the 
’ittern had thus disposed of her prize, she stood still and 
seemed indisposed to further exertion of any kind, so we 
paddled off and left her to digest her hearty meal. 
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10 ' 


1 ck ::..ake 

and 

Deer House 



As I was strolling through our berry pasture at 

the Farm and near the and about 2 P. f*, I heard a shrill, 
zee-ing 

locust-like ~ ¥ee- lng which at once suggested that of a 
Dottle-snake and indeed was almost exactly like and posi¬ 
tively startling in its sharp, i .cisive quality, A second 
later I c ught sight of the tail of a Black Snake vibrating 
rapidly among dry leaves arid ’wood-stems at the edge of a 
thicket of hushes within two yards of me. Presently I made 
out the entire snake, a good-sized one perhaps 4 feet in 
length. His body was stretched out, his head towards me. In 
his jaws he held the head of a full-grown Deer Mouse still 
alive and kicking convulsively with all four legs. After I 
had stood still for a half minute, the - ke stop ed vibrating 

his tail : nd proceeded to swallow he Mouse. At each succes- 

• * 

sive gulp it afl.ip>ped further and further in and at the end of 
the fifth or sixth was lost to sight, the total time it took 
the Snake to accomplish this being less than & minute. Boon 
after this the Snake ya ned twice and then d.rted out his 
forked tongue. /hen I moved he resumed his tail motion and 
"rattling* 1 . At my second step forward he raised his head 
o foot or more above the ground and began gliding swiftly 
straight towards me.• Dhen I stepped back, he stopped and 
with head stil': elevated,fixed me with his glittering, 
basilisk eyes. Altogether his behavior was so impressively 
threatening that I was rather glad to leave him, as 1 did not 







care to kill him and felt reasonably sure that I should 
have to do jo in self-defense had I pr nroked him further. 

X wonder how he caught the Mouse. He could not have have 
had it long when I first saw him. He then had only its 
head in his mouth and was holding it “bottom side" up with. 
its white underparts showing and its pinkish feet moving 
co nrulsively and pathetically. Jiy first impulse was, of course, 
to kill hlra and rescue the Mouse. 
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Heavy flight 
°f migrants 
arriving 
during 
dark , rainy 
night . 


Prothonotary 

Warbler 


at 

Ball' 




Hill 


[Despite the rain and darkness last night immense 
numbers of migrants arrived before daybreak and flooded 
the Concord country this morning. I found them swarming 
about Ball's Hill and the Farm and S. 0.Dexter had the 
same experience in and near the village of Concord. As 
the early morning hours were calm and warm with the sun 
shining dimly through thin mists, the birds scattered rather 
widely and sang freely, as is their usual custom at this 
season under such conditions. Hence there were not anywhere 
very many of them assembled in one cluster of tree or 
thicket, nevertheless the flight was evidently a very 
general andconsiderable one ideed, quite the heaviest that 
has occurred thus far this month. Species noted for first 
time were Swainson's Thrush, Alice's Thrush, Prothonotary 
Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
Lincoln's Finch, Wood Pewee, Humming-bird, Black-billed Cuckoo^j 
It is my custom when sleeping in the cabin to 
open a little window by the side of my bed when I first 
awake to enjoy the early morning singing without the trouble 
of rising at an inconvenient hour. When I did so at 5.30 
this morning, my ears were at once greeted by an unfamiliar 
song,very loud and incisive and evidently coming from near 
at hand. Scaree more than half awake, I listened to it for 
ten minutes or more without getting any clue as to the 
identity of its author. It seemed most like the song of a 
Swamp Sparrow, but was louder and the notes were firmer and 






















Prothonotary 

“krbler 



less run together. At length I arose, dressed hurriedly, 

and then looked out towards the river through the partly 

opened door of the cabin. Almost at once a flash of bright 

yellow caught my eye. The next instant a male Prothonotary 

Warbler hopped out on a leafless branch over the path 

directly in front of the cabin and sang and sang in full 

voice within ten yards of me. Shortly after this, he flew 
stump 

to a birch and closely inspected several crevices and 
two discolored dark spots that looked like holes, as if 
he were in search of a. nesting-placed Gilbert came out and 
disturbed him a little later when he flew up the hillside 
and flitted about in the top;s of some oaks, singing a few 
times. We followed, but lost him on the crest of the hill. 
Fifteen minutes after this I heard his loud song coming 
from the flooded thicket of maples, willows and button 
oushes across the river opposite Birch Gate. I went there 
in a canoe after breakfast (about 7.30) and found him still 
in full song and flitting about among the bushes. Presently 
a Wilson's Black-cap attacked and chased him about when 
he fled to the line of large maples a little further up 
the river. Then I saw him creeping about and clinging to 
their trunks just above the water. Dexter and I looked for 
him there and elsewhere along the river but in vain,from 
1 to 2 P. M, I tried again just before sunset, but without 
avail. 
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Prothonotary 

Warbler 

on 

Ball's Hill 


p(Bk-billed 

Grebes (?) 


This Prothonotary had, as I have said, a peculia.r 

song with little or nothing of the Sandpiper quality 

ordinarily so obvious in the song of this species. Until I 

saw him I did not so much as suspect his identity. Besides 

the song, I heard several times a chirp, sharp and petulant, 

very like that of a Water Thrush. He was a handsome bird, 

but not in really high plumage, the yellow of his head and 

breast being less rich and bright than in most males at 

this season. He seemed restless and also shy. Indeed I 

did not ever get very near him except when I first peeped 

out at him from my cabin door and then, of course, I was 

so well concealed that he failed to notice me. Not since 

1886 have I seen a Prothonotary id Massachusetts, although 

I have repeatedly looked for the species along this river 
the 

at t k- i -e season of migration. 

fWh ile in the canoe this morning watching the 
Prothonotary, I heard what I took at first to be a Green 
Heron. The sound seemed then to come from the flooded 
thicket but when I paddled around this,it came obviously 
from far up Great Meadow. Although I paddled towards it 
until I could go no farther, it was still in the distance 
apparently near "Three Oak Island". It now sounded very 
nearly (yet not quite ) like the ordinary, prolonged 
outcry of the Pied-billed Grebe(the cuck-cuck-cuck , etc.notes). 
Evidently two birds were making it, one regula.rly answering the 
other after an interval. I finally set them down (still 
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Rose-breasted. 

Grosbeaks 


¥, 


work 
on nest . 
The m ale 
place s the 
twigs , 
the femal e 
rets them 


for him. 



reserve? 

with a slight a&e«4?©**e-of doubt) as Grebes. Their voices 
were sd loud that Gilbert heard them a. mile away at the 
cabin. The terminal notes seemed, quite normal. Saw two 
Least Sandpipers and one Winter Yellow-legs far up the 
Meadow^] 

About six o'clock this morning I found a pair of 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks beginning their nest in the fork 
of a gray birch at the east end of Ball's Hill. They 
flitted about together, making almost incessantly a soft, 
low, exquisitely tender calling to one another. The female 
kept trying to break off dead twigs from birches. When, 
after many futile attempts, she got one, she fie?; with it 
to the fork. The male regularly preceded her and settling 
down in the fork received from her the twig and set it in 
place among the few others (less than half a dozen) which 
had been brought when my observations began. The female 
invariably gave up the twig ?/hen the male reached his bill 
towards her for it. I heard the male sing only a few times 
during the entire morning. The low soft }.ove call uttered 
by both sexes might be written tu-e. 


ii 













CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETT S 


912 
l£20 

(9.30 - 11.30) in company with Walter Deane. We entered 
them behind the Stillman Infirmary and left them at the 
south-east corner of Cambridge Cemetery. They are in an 
interesting’ state of transition from salt (or brackish) 
marshes to fresh water meadows and park lands. A large 
area between 7 Hill and the creek near it, as well 
as beyond this creek, has been filled with ea.rth from the 
subway left in hea]bs as it was dumped from the carts. 
Elsewhere the surface of the marsh has hot as yet been 
modified in any way by man. Its vegetation has changed a 
good deal, although less than might have been expected. 
Practically all the salt marsh grasses, sedge and other 
plants still persist but many of them are less numerous 
than formerly and languishing more or less perceptibly. 
Much of the "black grass" is dead or dying and there is 
comparatively little golden-rod (Solidago ?) 
left. Hosts of plants and v/eeds of various kinds have 
evidently established themselves there since the dam was 
built and salt water shut out. Among these I noticed 
purple fire weed in bloom, cat-tail flags, saggitaria 
(arrowhead), and young birches, the last named numerous 
in places and five or six feet in height. The numerous, 
straight, narrow artificial ditches still persist and 
certain shallow waters swarming with mosquito larvae, al¬ 
though schools of small fish hovered about their mouths. 


Oh 


Visited the Charles River marshes this forenoon 


u 




Dragon-flies of several kinds were flying over them. In 
the river we saw Potamogeton (pondweeds) of three different 
species, one introduced from Europe. The marshes were 
everywhere so dry that we walked over them without wetting 
so much as the soles of our shoes. They were, indeed, for 
the most part obviously parched by the recent drought. 

The number and variety of the birds seen during 
this walk surprised me not a little. Here is a full list 
of them: 


1.Yellow Warbler. Two in apple-tree near Coolidge farm. 

2.Savanna Sparrow. Male in full song; female near 

him chirping anxiously! 

3.Song Sparrow. Three males singing on edge of mardi. 

4. Sparrow. About a dozen along edge of marsh. 

5. Meadow Lark. Two or three in marsh, one in full song 


6.Red-wing Blackbird. Flock of six females and young 

in marsh. 


7. Crow Blackbird. 

8. Flicker, 

9. Crows. 

10. King-bird. 

11. Chimney Swift. 


Flock of about thirty. 

Two on ground in marsh. 

Five or six in Cemetery oaks. 

Family party of four, edge of marsh. 
About a dozen marsh. 


12.Kingfisher. One flying over river. 

13.Sparrow Hawk. Family party of four or five in oaks, 

edge of marsh, and flying over it. 

We saw one carrying what appeared to 
be a long stalk of green grans or 
weed and another what was certainly 
a good-sized wisp of dry hay, in its 
talons. These windrows were soon 
dropped after the birds alighted, 
fe thought they were picked up with 
grasshoppers — literally 
all over the marsh. 










14. Ring-neck Pheasant. One heard to crow thrice, 

apparently near the Coolidge 
piggery — still as populous 
and flourishing as of yore. 

15. Spotted Sandpiper. At least a dozen scattered 

along the bank of the river. 

16. Black Duck. A flock of 11 swimming in 

the river. We got within 
100 yards of them. All looked 
fully grown, Walter saw a 
flock of similar size there 
on wing yesterday. ______ 

Concord , The river is flowing jjust now through a wild-flower 
garden of exceeding beauty, extending on both sides from Ball’s 
Hill all the way to Carlisle bridge and beyond and made up 
of broad belts of white water lilies backed by narrower ones 
of purple-flowered pickerel-weed, with button bushes covered 
with creamy white blossom forming the background. I sailed 
almost to the bridge in a canoe this afternoon and was 
thrilled by the wonderful display of color. There were plenty 
(If Red-wings and Bobolinks wheeling in fl ccks over the 
marshes and clustering about the beds of wild rice, but I 
saw few other birds except Swallows, most of which were Barn 
Swallows. The only birds heard singing were Red-wings, Song 
Sparrows and Swamp Sparrows. The Veeries were wholly silent 
even after sunset. The two young Veeries in the nest by the 
path near the cabin which hatched a. week ago t-morrow are 
half grown and partly feathered. 
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September 19 



Might c alls 
of 

migrating 

Thrushes 


Mysterious 

nocturnal 

s ounds 
heard at 
jail's Hill 



CONCORD. 


Although I had seen very few birds about, they 
were migrating in some numbers between 10 and 11 P. M. 
when I heard the calls of Warblers or Thrushes every few 
minutes as I sat reading in the cabin with door and window 
open. |One of the Thrush calls repeated several times 
within my hearing was evidently that of either a Gray¬ 
cheeked or a Bicfcnell's Thrush being, indeed, essentially 
the call we hear by day in June on Mt. Washington but yet 
not quite the same and probably representing the night 
cry of the species. As compared with the day call, it was 
shriller and more strident. The other Thrush calls heard 
seemed to be those of Wilson's Thrush or at least indis¬ 
tinguishable from them. I noted the Wilson's Thrushes at 
the Fa.rm on the afternoon of the 17th, seeing one distinctly 
and very near. ' 

Just after I had gone to bed (at 11 P. M.) some¬ 
thing began making a variety of low, clucking, murmuring 
and twittering sounds just outside my bedroom windows. 

These were repeated at short intervals for half an hour 
or more. They seemed to come from beneath the window, which 
is only about 8 feet above the ground of the steeply- 
sloping, wooded hillside. Some of the clucks were closely 
like those of the Hermit Thrush, but fainter. Every now 
and then I heard a light rustling of dry leaves which I 
thought was made by the author of the vocal notes and 
which was no more than the movements of a Mouse might have 
caused. What the creature was I have no idea. I thought 












at the time especially of a Skunk, because of the fact 

sedulous 

that this is one of the most -s-e-d e nt-feg-y of night ramblers 
when it is looking for crickets and grubs. But the sound 
were rather bird-like as a whole, and may have been 
uttered by a bird. I do not recall ever hearing them 


before 







bpigbl .v ~j pat i the cabin.' 

Concord, Massachusetts, 



12 

ember 



Norway Rats have been frequenting the old 
cabin at Ball's Hill of late, entering It by a hole which 
they have gnawed in the logs at the right-hand corner by 
the fire-place where there is a wood-pile. A half-grown 
one rushed in through this opening as I i?as at breakfast 
this morning. Following it closely was an animal thrice 
its size which I took at first to be a Red Squirrel for it 
had a wide, bushy, black-tipped tail and was bright rusty 
red above and pure white beneath. 

It turned out, however, to be a huge Weasel 
belonging, 10 doubt, to our larger New England species 
(Putorius noveboracensis) which I had never seen living 
before. It looked as big as a medium sized Mink and acted 
not unlike one, galloping to and fro over the wood-pile 
with its nose carried low like a hound seeki 3 scent. 

Presently it routed out the Rat from among 
the v,ood and followed It up a rough-barked locust post that 
supports the roof of the cabin. Both animals ascended this 
spirally, winding around and around it at such speed that 
my eye could scarce follow them. Just before reaching the 
top of the post, the Rat was overtaken by the Weasel who 
seized him about the middle of the back and bit him but 
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not, it would seem, very severely, for he merely squealed 
and, freeing himself, kept on and went out through the 
hole, with the Weasel in hot pursuit. 

Less than a minute later, either he or a 
precisely similar-looking Eat came back through the hole 
and disappeared in the wood-pile, shortly after this 
the Weasel also returned by the same route and began a 
systematic and leisurely search for the Rat, After ex¬ 
ploring the v/ood-plle thoroughly, winding in and out among 
the sticks with easy grace and showing himself at a 
dozen different places along its face, he ascended to a 
shelf just under the roof and nosed along this for half 
its length. Then, turning back,he reared up on his hind 
legs to inspect the ceiling which is of pine logs rather 
widely spaced with a board roof above them. 

The next instant he sprang up. between 
two of the logs with eager haste and almost immediately 
dislodged the Ret, who fell'headlong to the -wood-pile 
and racing across it jumped to a lower shelf, alighting 
on a pile of magazines there. Refore he could gather 
hi self for another spring, the ’Teasel leaned across and 
again seized him by the middle of the back, again releasing 
him after a single bite, which failed, as had the first, 




7/3*//x~ 
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to disable him, for he once more escaped through the 
hole, squealing loudly as before. The Weasel went out 
after him and did net return. Tfe sought it outside 
and saw it peeping out at us from a hole In the ground 
near the cabin. I approached it within five feet when 
it continued to gaze at me, showing only its face, which 
looked very broad. Its eyes had now a rather placid, 
gentle expression, but when it was hunting for the Rat in 
the cabin they fairly blazed, appearing emerald green in 
some lights, in others flashing white like diamonds and 
positively seeming to emit r ther than reflect, light. 

If we may credit the accounts we read in 
books of Weasels seizing their prey by the throat and 
never letting go their hold until they have bitten into 
the jugular vein and sucked the blood of the hapless vic¬ 
tim, then this particular Weasel must have been a sad 
bungler at his murderous trade, for he had two perfectly 
fair chances to slay the Rat, yet apparently did it no 
more harm than an angry Squirrel nipping at another might 
have done. 

While the Rat was evidently badly frightened, 
he either came back into the cabin within a minute after 
being bitten and driven out, or else another Rat exactly 






like him took his place. .Yhile searching for him the 
second time, the Weasel ran not only along the high shelf 
but also out along a pole and a folded sail and over a 
gun case, while I was sitting at table only two yards 
away. Gilbert saw him do this, but did not see him actually 
tackle the Rat. \s I have said, he looked as big as a 
half-grown Mink and quite as bulky, being very unlike 
i: shape to the lithe, slender little common weasel. 

I saw him last in the hole and then left 
him, having to take a train across the river. 



CONCORD. 
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17-51 


T he killing of the Gray Squirrel by the Cat, to 

which I have briefly referred, is worth describing more fully. 

It happened about mid-day on April 27. All the while that Gilbert 

and I were at dinner (12-12.50) the Cat (a large maltese ahd 

white one) was sitting erect and still in the middle of the 

field in front of the house which had been ploughed last autumn. 

one 

She was so very conspicuous there that no/could, nave failed to 
notice her at the first glance. 

S hortly after dinner she began moving about slowly 
and uncertainly v/ith her nose to the ground like a Dog 
seeking a cold scent. Then she made a long, swift, gliding 
run to a deep furrow in which she crouched so flat as to be 
lost to my view. Only a few seconds later an uncommonly large 
Gray Squirrel appeared ambling sedately towards the center of 
the field from £t he) woods to the south of it. Apparently quite 
oblivious to the presence of the crouching Cat, he kept on at 
first straight for her and then inclined a ittle to the left 
of where she lay. As he was passing it at a distance of perhpps 
twenty yards, she sprang out from the furrow , when he instantly 
•wheeled and fled back towards the woods. She pursued with 
amazing speed, covering the ground by an unbroken succession 
of long, graceful bounds and going at least two feet to his one. 

Overtaken before the nearest tree could be reached, he 
dodged her once successfully by a sudden turn but she scarce 
overshot him then and caught him only a second or two later. 
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For perhaps half a minute later there was a confused and 
animated struggle difficult to trace, during which the Cat 
seemed to roll over^with the Squirrel sometimes uppermost and 
fighting as best he could for life. I t was soon over, when 
the 6at rose to her feet and trotted off into the woods, 
holding the § quirrel in her mouth and carrying her head high 
and proudly. As far as I could make out, the Squirrel was 
then quite dead but his firm, bushy tail was kept waving to 
and fro, either by the Cat’s movement or by wind. Why he had 
failed to notice her before entering the field is difficult 
to underwtand. 

Foxes have been scarce or wanting in our neighborhood 
for several years past. I doubt if any live there permanently 
now as I have found no occupied "earth" of late, while trails 
have often been wholly wanting after snowfalls. Nevertheless 
the animals continue to visit us at infrequent intervals. I 
noted two this spring. The first was met with in Birch Field 
in mid-afternoon of April 19, a clear, warm day. I was 
walking quietly along a cart path near the spring when slight 
rustling sounds in dense brush to the right attracted my 
attention and brought me to a stand-still. A moment later I 
saw a very large Fox, within 20 yards, stealing off at a slow, 
gliding trot with head and brush held low. He looked as black 
as a black Cat but this I attributed to first to the dense 
shade cast by some young pines; until, at length, he showed 
h&is fine bushy tail rather distinctl for an instant in a 
comparatively open space when I saw that it, at least, was 
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black,or nearly so, with a broadly white tip. As to the coloring 
of his head and body, I could not make sure, because of the dim 
light and intervening screen of branches. 

A conductor on the Lexington-Concord branch of the Boston 
and Maine R. R. who hunts Foxes with Hounds every autumn assured 
me last year that he and his frignds had repeatedly started a 
Black or Silver Gray Fox not far to the northward of us and had 
occasionally driven it into our woods. He has known of its 
presence in this region for several years past. Without .ouch 
doubt it was the same that I saw. My second observation above 
referred to was by ear alone — oh the evening of May 19 when 
as Gilbert and I were sitting in the parlor at the farm-house 
we heard the creature begin !, barking n . When we opened the front 
door the hoarse, gas^ping, throaty sounds seemed to come from 
very near at hand and apparently from the run just across the 
field in front of the house. As I listened to them they 
impressed me deeply by their weird, uncanny quality. Some were 
subdued and husky, others rang out loud and startling and had 
an agonized expression, suggesting intense fear or pain. Yet 
they varied but little in other respects being closely alike 
in form. They reminded me most of the choking sound of a steam 
exhaust and were wholly unlike the barking of dogs of any breed. 


FaijJ^Shrim^ I n the days of my early youth a deep hollow in Dr. 

Wyman’s place on Sparks Street, Cambridge, always abounded, when 
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failed with w&ter by rain and melting snow in April, with 
aquatic creasture of wondrous form and hues, which we boys used 
to dip up and take home in preserve jars or similar glass 
receptacles. They were a scant inch in length, as I remember 
them, and swam on their backs by means of delicate and numerous 
plume-like filaments waving rhythmically. Some were salmon, 
others pinkish, still others almost rose—colored. I have never 
seen anything like them since until this spring when Mr. Dexter 
informed me that he was accustomed to finding them near 
Providence and that Harry Richardson knew of a pond hold near 
Fairhaven Bay where they occur. We intended to look for them 
there but having no good opportunity sought and found them 
abundantly in two pools behind Ball’s Hill. All we examined 
there, however, were dull olive green. Edward Emerson thinks 
this their normal color but Dexter has seen pink and rose-tinted 
ones like those we used to get in Cambridge. He called them 
!! Fairy Shrimp” and says that the scientific name is Branchlppus . 
Emerson knows them as ’’Mermaids” and with Ned Bartlett was wont, 
in his youth, to find them in a little -pond near Fairyland. H e 
thinks that the Concord ones are never brilliantly colored but 
Dexter opines that they are so in early spring. I am inclined 
to suspect that those we sav/ near Ball’s hill must belong to a 
different species from those inhabiting the Cambridge pool in 
times long past. The former was not only much duller colored 
but also more lively and wary, darting off like tiny Pckerel 
when closely approached. We caught a few and took them t the 

berm in a glass jar but they all d/ied during the following night. 
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Robin, Dexter saw the first Robin in Concord village on March 

25. I heard one calling in Birch Field on the 26th. Next morning 

(27th) there was a perfect flood of Robins arriving from Soutja. 

Between 7 and 10 A. M. they were constantly in sight or hearing and 

then 

singing freely there and at evening. Most of the birds comprised 

in the morning in- rush were in flocks, some of which contained 

upwards of 20 numbers each. Ail were moving northward restlessly, 

flying at no great height above the tree tops and occasionally 

pitching down into fields or trees to rest or feed although 

many kept on without any such halt. The wing singing indicated 

birds 

that at least some of our local summer,; had come and this was 
doubtless the case for after that I saw a few daily. More arrived 
about the middle of April. After that we had at least four pairs 
settled to breed within one hundred yards or less of the farm¬ 
house and one pair built a nest near the cabin at Ball’s Hill, 
but eventually disappeared, being either killed ty Hawks or 
driven away by J ays. 

At the Farm a Robin began building, early in May, 

on a wooden shelf under the eaves of the old barn. For upwards 

of two weeks she worked industriously and through some days 

almost ceaselessly, without making the least permanent headway, 

for literally all the material she brought was blown off the smooth 

shelf by the wind, often as fast as she left it there. It con- 

and weed stalks faith now and then grass blades or fronds of grass, 
sisted chiefly of dry grass/, weeds (including dandelions and tansy) 

and ferns. All these littered the ground under the eaves 

profusely and were sometimes retrieved from it by the bird almost 

immediately after they had fallen there, although she usually went 
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further afield, for fresh material. V/hen, at length, we 
decided to interfere in her behalf, the shelf remained 
almost perfectly bare. But within an hour after we had 
nailed a piece of scantling 2 inches wide to its outer edge 
the bird began to make some progress and by the end of 
the next two days her nest was completed. 

It consisted of no more than a shapeless mat of 
the material above mentioned, covering the entire shelf 
(about 2 feet x 10 inches in surface area) to a depth of 
from two inches to four inches, and held in place by our 
cleat, no mud being used. Somewhere near the middle of 
this mass of trash the bird laid her eggs and hatched them 
successfully. I saw her taking food to the young for a 
week or more and without doubt she got them out safely in 
the end, but that I did not see. It would be interesting 
to know whether or not this was a young Robin. Quite 
evidently she had no knowledge of the art of nest building 
usually characteristic of her kind, but knew no more than 
to bring together a lot of stuff so light and fragile 
that the merest breath of wind would sweep it off the 
shelf. Another interesting question is as to how the 
Robin could have retained her eggs so long. She did not 
lay them until more than two weeks after the re st was 
begun yet when she began it she must have expected to 
deposit them within a few days; such, at least, being cus¬ 
tomary with birds of her species. 
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Another Robin at the Farm built ten or a dozen 
almost equally trashy nests under the eaves of the Bungalow, 
taking material first into one space between supporting 
roof timbers and then into another, evidently being unable 
to distinguish between these precisely similar spaces. She, 
too', worked for at least a couple of weeks and then gave 
it up without laying in any of the nests, probably because 
she was so often disturbed by members of my farmer's family. 
A third bird nested in a grape vine that clings to the 
pigeon house and a fourth built in an apple tree in the 
orchard. Both these reared their first broods. A bird that 
nested first in an oak over the road and next in a pine 
in front of the Bungalow was unsuccessful both times. 





